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In our last number -we took from the Architect a state- 
ment that the council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects had recommended M. Viollet-le-Duc for the 
Royal Gold Medal of this year. From other English papers 
since received, it appears that the name must have been 
wrongly given in the Architect, and that the person really 
recommended is M. Joseph Louis Duc, famous as the archi- 
tect of the additions to the Palais de Justice. In the last 
number of the Builder is an article which gives considerable 
information of value about M. Duc, and incidentally about 
some of his fellow-architects, although it does not bring out, 
as it might have been desirable to do, his influence in the 
development of the modern phase of French architecture 
known as the Neo-Grec. M. Duc, though less known out- 
side of France than M. Viollet-le-Duc, though less a 
prophet, as it were, and probably a less remarkable man, has 
a higher reputation among his fellows in France, and has 
obtained honors which have been denied to the other. He 
was chosen to the Institut in 1866, being preferred above 
his friends and co-workers Labrouste and Vaudoyer; and in 
1869, after the completion of the famous Salle des Pas Per- 
dus in the Palais de Justice, was appointed by his col- 
leagues of the Institut to receive the extraordinary prize of 
one hundred thousand francs which the Emperor had decreed 
should be awarded once in five years to some one who had 
especially distinguished himself as painter, sculptor, or 
architect. The prize has never been awarded a second time. 
The British Royal Medal has, it appears from the article in 
the Builder, been already given to M. Viollet-le-Duc. The 
award was established in 1848, and the late Mr. Cockerell 
received the first medal. The custom has grown up of giving 
the medal every third year to a foreigner; and the French- 
men who have received it, besides the two we have men- 
tioned, are MM. Iittorff, ‘Texier, and Lesueur. 





M. Dve, like almost all French architects who have won 
distinction and government patronage, was educated in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and won the Grand Prix de 
Rome. He was at Rome at the same time, or nearly the 
same time, with Labrouste, Duban, and Vaudoyer; and the 
return of these young men to Paris was soon signalized by 
that remarkable change in French architecture which devel- 
oped into the Neo-Grec movement, and which really entitles 
the early part of the reign of Louis Philippe to all that is 
solid in the architectural renown that has been bestowed on 
the second empire. Duc’s first work was the column in the 
Place de la Bastille. For this he was appointed, in 1833, 
the associate of M. Alavoine, who, however, died when the 
work was hardly commenced. The design of the existing 








column is Due’s, who completely altered that of his prede- | 


cessor, and introduced that prevalence of Greek motives 
freely treated, which has since been the prominent charac- 
teristic of the best French work. 





The subsequent building | 


of the Library of Ste. Geneviéve by Labrouste, of the Palais 
des Beaux-Arts by Duban, of the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers by Vaudoyer, and of the Palais de Justice by Due, 
all undertaken during the reign of Louis Philippe, and in 
kindred spirit, gave impulse and consistency to the new 
stvle, which, aided by the fact that both the successes and 
the failures of the pure classic revival of the first empire 
had prepared the way for it, at once set it above rivalry. 
Soon after the completion of the Column of July, which 
won him the decoration of the Légion d’ Honneur, M. Duc was 
appointed, with M. Dommey as associate, to the reconstruc- 
tion of the Palais de Justice, of the recompense of which we 
have already spoken. It is worth while to record the testi- 
mony to the success of this reconstruction which is given by 
a man who works in such a different style, and is leader of 
such an opposite party as M. Viollet-le-Duc himself. He 
says of it, ‘*La Salle des Pas Perdus, extérieurement et 
intérieurement, est un de ces monuments qui fera honneur a 
notre temps. La tout se tient, tout est lié par une pensée 


claire. L’exécution, comme il arrive toujours, répond a la 
composition. Elle est belle et pure. On sent |’artiste, chose 


rare dans notre temps, qui respecte son art et le public.” 


In a despatch to the Secretary of State, from the United 
States Legation at Stockholm (No. 252), we find an account 
of the building laws of Stockholm, and of the Swedish king- 
dom in fact, which suggests a good example of precautions 
which communities of far greater wealth and risk are too 
sareless to provide. Sweden is, like the United States, and 
even more pre-eminently, a country of timber, and is one in 
which the average wealth, we take it, is not great enough to 
warrant an unnecessarily expensive standard of construction. 
Yet she is careful to insist that what building is done in her 
cities shall be substantial. In truth, slight building is by no 
means a matter of economy, but only one of haste and specu- 
lation, by which the community suffers for the profit of a 
few; and there is no community in which there is so little 
excuse for it as in ours, because there is no nation, we are 
told, in which the average of means is so great. Yet there 
is also none in which slight building is so common, or the 
slightness so barefaced and excessive. The despatch says 
that buildings, except in the outskirts of the city, must be 
of masonry or iron. The outer walls must be at least one 
foot five inches thick; and, when the house is more than two 
stories high, must be two feet thick up to the second story. 
Each house must have its own independent cellar walls, and, 
when it adjoins another, its own party or fire wall, not less 
than a foot thick; or, if the house is more than two stories 
high, one foot five inches thick up to the second story. Par- 
tition walls are generally of masonry; the stairs must be of 
iron or stone, and enclosed in fireproof wells. The entry 
floors are commonly of stone. The roof cannot have above 
one-half pitch, and must be covered with tiles or metal. 
The attic must be floored with brick or stone, and, though it 
may be subdivided into rooms, can have but one door of 
entrance from the hall, and that must be of iron. No wood- 
work is allowed within five inches of a chimney. 

As to external ordinance, the hoses cannot be more than 
five feet higher than the width of the street they front on; 
nor can they be more than five stories high. Their stories 
must not be less than nine feet high; and the floor of the 
lowest living-room must be at least one foot above the side- 
walk or ground outside. Buildings which occupy corners 
must have their angles truncated to a fa-e eight feet wide. 
This naturally gives a convenient and elegant amplitude at 
the crossings of streets; and a certain standard of appear- 
ance is exacted of the houses, corresponding to the quarter 
of the city in which they may be built. The houses are 
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uniformly plastered on the outside; but for this they must 
wait till the summer of the year after they are built, that 
they may first have time to dry. They are commonly col- 
ored a warm gray, or cream-color, white not being allowed. 
The report adds, somewhat naively, ‘*‘ Much architectural 
taste is displayed in the plastering, the fronts being frequently 
divided off in imitation of sandstone blocks, with striking 
cornices above the windows.’’ An act has lately been 
passed which regulates building in all the cities and large 
villages in the kingdom. Every city or trading village is 
obliged to choose a building committee of three or five mem- 
bers. Every street in new cities must be at least sixty feet 
wide ; and in old cities no new street can be laid out which 
shall be less than forty feet wide. No building can stand 
within fifteen feet of a party line, unless built of incombus- 
tible material. None can be more than five stories high, 
including the attic, if that is used to live in. Certainly 
Sweden is in this in advance of many of her wealthier and 
more powerful fellows. 


Many of our readers may remember something about 
the strife that has gone on for two or three years past, about 
the Old South Church in Boston ; the thrifty proprietors of the 
church wishing to sell it, since they have given up the use of 
it; and the public, seconded by a minority of the proprietors, 
being very unwilling to see it pulled down, or given over to 
secular uses. A proposition was made not long ago, that it 
should be bought by subscription, and presented to the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, with the condition that it 
should be kept open to the public as a monument historique, 
and as a museum for historical collections. There have 
appeared some symptoms of dread, on the part of the Histor- 
ical Society, that it was to be presented with an elephant; 
but it does not seem clear that the subscription will be raised. 


Tuere are many old buildings of the last two centuries, 
some of national fame, like Independence Hall at Philadel- 
phia, and Faneuil Hall at Boston, and many more of local 
interest, about which there will soon be question of preser- 
vation or destruction. In fact, we are every day losing old 
buildings, that are interesting not only from association, but 
because they are memorials of a kind of architecture which 
has quite passed out of use in the country, and which, with 
all its faults of formality and meagreness, was, on the whole, 
decidedly superior in style and good breeding, if we may say 
so, to most that has followed it. It is much to be desired, 
that before it is too late a record should be secured of what 
is most interesting among these relics. We wish that archi- 
tects were disposed to utilize some of their few holidays in 
making careful notes of any old buildings that came in their 
way: architectural students would find a useful and whole- 
some exercise in doing the same thing. 

There is still a good deal of old material left in our cities ; 
and outside of them, where change is less rapid, there are a 
great many old mansions of the rich families of former 
days, which it is worth while to put on record, not merely in 
the picturesque views published in books and magazines, 
but with professional accuracy and completeness. We shall 
be thankful to any one who will send us, for publication, 


careful drawings of any old work that has character enough | 


to be really interesting: it is desirable that such drawings 
should give plans and details. 


Tue new Metropolitan Museum of Art, on Fifth Avenue | 
| 


and Eighty-second Street, is rapidly approaching completion. 
The new Metropolitan Museum of Natural History, on 
Righth Avenue and Seventy-ninth Street, is also nearly com- 
pleted, and will be opened next fall. 


A PRINCIPLE IN DESIGN. 


A CORRESPONDENT has sent us the following extract from 
Mr. Moody’s Lessons in Art, with the request that we should 
publish it. Mr. Moody is instructor in decorative art at the 
South Kensington Museum ; and his clear and too little known 
volume of lectures exhibits an artistic spirit quite at vari- 
ance with that commonly imputed to the authorities of that 
somewhat unlucky institution. 


‘*¢ Another very fashionable dogma is, that no design for one 
material should be executed in another. Now, that is good, sweep- 
ing, plausible dogma. We will begin with Greek temples. These 
were, at first, obvious imitations of wooden structures; and the 
peculiarity of Gothic is that it discarded square, massive forms, 
for those which imply flexure and ramification, — qualities com- 
pletely at variance with those of stone. Yet ‘true ‘principle’ men 
are almost invariably Goths. Basket-work has in all ages been 
imitated in stone ; forms of pottery were imitated in bronze; and 
styles and panels, which are essentially wooden, are as commonly 
rendered in stone. Are we, at the mere dictation of critics, to 
condemn all these things? . . . It is impossible to lay down any 
rigid law about material. State any law you choose: I will under- 
take to find some object in the Museum executed in exact opposition 
to your law, which you will at once admit is a praise-compelling suc- 
cess. A broad and liberal nind can alone appreciate art : narrow 
dogmas are the watchword of cliques, and the cause of most of the 
art absurdities of the day.’’ 





The dogma which Mr. Moody quotes is one which has 
found much favor, and which, if not true as a dogma, yet 
implies, perhaps, a principle which is not so easily brushed 
aside as his treatment of it would suggest when he says, 
‘* It is impossible to lay down any rigid law about material. 
State any law you choose: I will undertake to find some 
object in the museum executed in exact opposition to your 
law, which you will at once admit is a praise-compelling 
success.” 

Mr. Moody’s deduction is, that since a work of art may 
command admiration, in spite of its violation of an asserted 
principle, the principle must be false or worthless, that is, 
no principle at all; neglecting the fact, that a work of art, 
like any thing else in this imperfect world, may possess 
commanding excellence, in spite of real and obvious faults. 
It is very much as if he should say, ‘‘ Show me any thing 
that you call a moral weakness, and I will find you some 
man that is undeniably great, in whom nevertheless that 
weakness shall be manifest;’’ or, ‘* Show me any tendency 
that you call evil, and I will find you some good man who 
has yielded to it.””. Mr. Moody’s remark is a lively state- 
ment of his personal disregard for what doctrinaires lay down 
as principles in art, and an effective answer to the extrem- 
ists, on the other side, who think they have disposed of the 
whole merits of a work of art when they have shown that it 
violates this or that prineiple of design; but it is without 
weight as an argument against the validity of an asserted 
principle. 

Nevertheless to this dogma, as it is crudely enunciated by 
Mr. Moody, we fancy that no great number of thoughtful 
persons could altogether assent. Whether a design for one 
material should be executed in another, depends, first of all, 
on whether it was specially adapted to any qualities of the 
one material which did not belong to the other. And this 
suggests at once a classification of designs which makes the 
| question easier. Thus a bonded wall or an archivolt, laid 
up in wooden blocks or voussoirs, would strike most persons 
as childish ; and a truss framed in stone would be equally so. 
But the same reliefs might often be executed indifferently in 
wood, stone, or terra-cotta, without offence to anybody ; nor 
| does any one complain of a copy in bronze of a marble statue. 
In fact, the more an object designed becomes merely decora- 
tive, that is to say, exists for its beauty only, and is removed 
from structural exigencies, the more does its form become 
superior to its material, except so far as the material helps 
| its beauty, and is therefore independent of it. Instances sur- 
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vive of many details originally derived from constructive 
processes, or suggested by the working of special materials, 
whose decorative effect became by progressive refinement so 
much more important than the influence of the material, that 
the latter was in time entirely lost, and the form became free 
for use in any material. But so far as a design is construc- 
tive, and takes its form from the character of the material in 
which it is first worked out, so far it is likely to be unfitted 
or less fitted for execution in a different material. Apart 
from the question of mere shams and imitations, which 
most people agree in despising, to see executed in one sub- 
stance a design which shows signs of special adaptation to 
the different qualities of another suggests a waste of effort 
and unsteadiness of aim which is ignoble, and therefore 
artistically offensive. Indeed, any thing that proclaims that 
its designer did not recognize the qualities of his material — 
any thing, in short, that gratuitously shocks common-sense 
where common-sense has an obvious right to be consulted 
— is sure to be hurtful to artistic effect. 

Between the extremes of purely constructive design on 
the one hand, and purely decorative on the other, about 
which there is not likely in practice to be any great dispute, 
there lies a wide middle ground of forms leaning now more 
to one and now to the other side, among which those that 
have most of the constructive element will naturally be least 
adapted for interchange of material ; and those that are most 
decorative will be most indifferent to it, except for its decor- 
ative effect. Among these forms the question is very much 
one of degree; and it is likely that no two persons would 
draw their dividing line in just the same place. 

To come down to Mr. Moody’s examples, basket-work 
has been carved upon capitals, as flowers, arms, and animals 
have been; and its success or appropriateness here depends, 
like theirs, on its decorative effect; but to carve a stone 
wall into an imitation of a wicker screen would not be likely 
to satisfy any but a childish taste. The forms of pottery ally 
themselves, by their natural use, closely enough to those of 
bronze vessels; the structure of the materials, granular in 
both cases, but differing in hardness and elasticity, suits the 
same general treatment of shape. There are also many 
forms of such common and obvious use that they have always 
naturally occurred in all materials, — lintels, posts, and 
panels, for instance. Gothic architecture is considered by 
the students of it to have entered on its degradation from the 
moment when it began to ‘discard [not square, but] rigid 
forms, for those that imply flexure.”’ 

Notwithstanding M. Viollet-le-Due’s clever arguments to 
prove that the Greek Doric was not developed from a sys- 
tem of wooden construction, we believe that the weight of 
evidence is against him, and that most students will agree 
with Mr. Moody’s statement of the old belief. And, if we 
could see the original form in which it was first copied, prob- 
ably only its natvete and rudeness would defend it from cen- 
sure ; but in the form in which we see it the appearance of 
wooden construction is so obscured and modified, that it 
is only a matter of inference, and not of obvious suggestion 
or even association. How important this is, may be easily 
determined by the attempts to reconvert the finished order 
into wood without change, with which the second quarter 
of this century made us familiar. Whoever will pull open 
an old wooden Dorie portico, and examine its complicated 
furrings and casings, will quickly conclude that in its received 
form this architecture has become, as M. Viollet-le-Duc 
proves, incomparably more adapted to stone than to wooden 
constructions; and without this demonstration, whatever 
their origin, no one is likely to be offended by taking the 
five-foot triglyphs of the Parthenon for triglyphs. 

Another consideration, which, though not vital, is not to be 
disregarded recklessly, is association. When the association 
is one of deception or frivolity, it may properly be defied ; 
but when a given series of forms has naturally, reasonably, 





and for a long time, been associated with a given material, it 
is a mistake to offer a needless shock to this association in 
the minds of spectators. It is the prerogative of genius to 
succeed in defiance of all association ; they who assume this 
prerogative must accept the certainty of failure, if they 
do not by the commanding power and excellence of their 
work compel applause. 

One word about a controversy which has lately occupied 
some space in our columns. The vaulting of the Memorial 
Vestibule at Cambridge has been criticised because it was of 
wood, and has been warmly defended by Mr. Van Brunt. 
Now, no one who sees the vault can accuse the designer of 
deception or even of insincerity. There is no pretence of 
masonry ; the vault is not painted, and appears to be exactly 
what it is. Its form is elegant, and its color agreeable; it 
adapts itself well to the composition which it crowns. Its 
construction, if not precisely natural to its material, does no 
real violence to it. Nevertheless we presume that with most 
people who see it the feeling is and will be, ‘* How much 
better it would be if it were of stone or brick!’’ It is a fea- 
ture in which the structural element is too important ever to 
be put out of sight, and one whose form was in reality devel- 
oped by long study out of a different material, with which it 
is closely associated. Now, not mere truthfulness, but the 
easy grace which comes of frankness and straightforward 
naturalness of expression, is precisely the charm which a 
work of art cannot do without. It is just this spontaneity 
that is sacrificed by the careful translation of such a design 
from one material into another. To most people the ceiling 
appears as essentially a constructional feature ; the architect 
has chosen to treat it as essentially decorative. The result is 
the charm of a manner assumed, not of one which is a birth- 
right. It is unjust to accuse the architect of having sacri- 
ficed principle, but we think he has sacrificed an artistic 
feeling ; and, though the result is elegance, we think that 
most thoughtful persons would have liked it better if it had 
been attained b~ different means. 





GOVERNMENT ARCHITECTURE AND GOVERNMENT 
ARCHITECTS. 
READ BEFORE THE NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION A. L A,, 
BY P. B. WIGHT, OF THE CHICAGO CHAPTER, FELLOW. 


Ill. 


Ir is curious that, although as far back as 1794 there was a gov- 
ernment officer known as “ Surveyor of Public Buildings,’”” which 
position was held by James Hoban for twenty-five years, and sub- 
sequently by Benjamin Latrobe until a government ‘‘ commis- 
sioner ” was appointed, no such officer has been recognized by the 
government or in any way authorized since that time. 

The government buildings erected during the first part of the 
century, in Washington and various parts of the country, were 
conducted, somewhat as the Capitol was, under the direction 
of the cabinet officers or congressional commissions. These build- 
ings comprised a few of the department offices and Custom- 
Houses, Sub-treasuries, and the buildings for the United States 
Bank. I have ascertained but few particulars in relation to the 
system followed in erecting these buildings; but one thing is cer- 
tain, that there was no organized department having cognizance of 
them. Looking over an old number of “ Loudon’s Magazine ” (Lon- 
don), I once saw the notice of a young English architect, whose 
name I have forgotten, having been selected in competition as the 
architect for the new Custom House at New York. This was in 
1836. The building was subsequently built after his submitted 
design, but the credit of the work was given to an American. 
The design, as published in ‘‘ Loudon’s Magazine,’’ both as to 
plan and exterior, corresponded very nearly with the building 
erected. Notwithstanding all this, the structure bears a marble 
tablet inscribed with the name of John Frazer as architect. Fra- 
zer was a sculptor of considerable ability. This incident may 
serve to illustrate some of the circumstances attending govern- 
ment work at this time. 

It was about the year 1850, that something approaching a sys- 


| tem came into use. The public buildings were erected under the 
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direction of the War Department; and about this time an office 
was established under the charge of a major of United States En- 
gineers. For many years Major Bowman was assigned to this 
duty. The plans were made under his direction by architects, 
who simply acted in the capacity of draughtsmen at so much per 
diem. An officer of engineers was assigned to each building as 
superintendent, or ‘‘engincer in charge.’’ This strange system 
had at least one merit, — that under military rule there was no 
opportunity for wrangling and dispute; the business was admira- 


bly managed, and administered with honesty and fidelity. A large | 


number of public structures were erected under this authority, 
comprising principally post-oflices and custom-houses for the 
medium-sized cities. At length military discipline was carried to 
such an extreme that it was decided that all the public buildings 
should be of similar design, just like so many uniformed regi- 
ments of soldiers. Accordingly a standard design was adopted, 
and only varied to suit the requirements of the respective sites. 
The result was very remarkable. A traveller going through Port- 
land, New Haven, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Richmond, Nor- 
folk, and many other cities, would be successively confronted by 
the same structure, which seemed to be following him kke a night- 
mare. It certainly was very military; but it was not art, and the 
monotony became unendurable. Military rule was degrading 
architecture, which it could not appreciate; and a standard was 
set up which was detrimental to taste and public education. The 
plans of these buildings were published by the government, and 
each drawing was indorsed with great formality, first by the 
major of engineers, with all his titles and brevets; in cne corner 
by the engineer in charge, with all his titles and brevets; and in 
another corner, in small letters, sometimes was found the name of 
the architect, and sometimes the name of the designer signed 
‘¢ Supervising Architect; ’’ the supervision being confined, we may 
suppose, to the making of the drawings. 

For many years the Supervising Architect was Mr. Ammi B. 





the battle-field of many a hot dispute, and the interests of contend- 
ing sections were centred in its operations. The opportunity for 
the development of a national architecture was the greatest ever 
afforded in the history of the world. We are all more or less 
familiar with the numerous public buildings which emanated from 
it, a large number of which are still in process of construction. 
Mr. Mullett is the first architect who has ever had authoritative 
control over our whole national architecture, without hinderance or 
control of commissions or other intermeddling superiors; and it is 
due to him to say that the amount of work accomplished was 
greater than had ever before been done by a single man,:and was 
executed with remarkable speed, precision, and economy. 

The profession can congratulate itself that his successor, a 
member of the Institute, is a gentleman of culture and education, 
who brings a fine artistic instinct to bear upon the important 
duties of his office. We have reason to hope, that, in so far as 
one man can labor, the artistic development of our government 
architecture in the present status is in good hands. But the 
question has been raised, as to whether it is possible to commit 
the designing of all the public buildings to one man; and, if it 
were, is it wise so todo? The Supervising Architect has himself 
answered both inquiries in the negative ; and of all men he is the 
best competent to judge. I believe that the profession generally 
will coneur with him. 

But the most important problem which arises is, as I have 
above stated it, ‘* whether the development of the best art talent 
of the country, as shown in its public buildings, is possible.’”’ It 
is hardly possible that the best talent be centred in one man; 
and, if not, what system can be adopted which is calculated to 
bring into play the best talents of a diversity of men, each being 


| given the work to which he is best adapted? Mr. Potter, in his 


annual report, does not solve the problem, but proposes to offer 
further suggestions at a future time, upon further consideration of 


| the subject. If this body, which is the only national representa- 


Young; and he came to be appointed in this way: In Major Low- 


man’s office he had been engaged for a long time as architect, and, 
in a capacity subordinate to the engineer-officers, was intrusted 
with the preparation of all the drawings for the public buildings. 
Mr. Walter, while architect of the Capitol Extension, had been 
charged with making additions, also, to the Patent-Office and the 
Post-Office, and was later directed to desirn the extension of the 
Treasury Building; all of which as to exterior were, in the main, 
continuations of the old designs, but in more durable materials. 
The extensions of the Patent-Office and Post-Oflice were carried out 
under his superintendence; but in the case of the Treasury Build- 
ing Mr. Walter, finding himself overtaxed with work, declined to 
superintend or work out in detail his design, which was therefore 
intrusted to Mr. Young, who was then named the Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury Department, under whose care the south 
wing of the building was built. On his retirement he was suc- 
ceeded for a short time by Mr. Isaiah Rogers, who, however, soon 
lost his office on account of some irregularities in his management 
of it, and was followed by Mr. A. B. Mullett. 

At this time the contingencies of the war had drawn all the 
engineer officers to the field, for the country could not spare their 
services for civil work. Meanwhile scarcely any thiug was being 
done on any of the public buildings except the Capitol, which was 


being finished by Mr. Walter, and the Treasury Extensions under | 


the direction of the then Supervising Architect of the Treasury. 
As, however, new buildings in the Northern States were needed, 
and a government architectural office was in actual operation in 
the Treasury Building, it became a matter of great convenience to 
have all the architectural work done in this office. As appropria- 
tions were made for new buildings, they were ordered by the va- 
rious acts of Congress to be built under the direction of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department. The admira- 
ble executive ability of Mr. Mullett enabled him to organize the 
machinery of the office in a comprehensive and systematic manner. 
sut it existed only by virtue of clauses inserted in successive ap- 
propriations, and the small share of the annual appropriation for 





the Treasury Department for the payment of salaries and office | 


expenses. It has never been organized under any special act of 
Congress, and is not a bureau existing by law. Its officers and 
employees really occupy clerkships under the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to whom they are responsible. During the twelve years 
in which the responsible position of Supervising Architect was held 
by Mr. Mullett, the office continued to grow in position, responsi- 
bility, and power. The patronage bestowed upon it was enor- 
mous, and became the greed of aspiring politicians. The eyes 
of the whole couutry were directed upon its transactions. It was 


tive and exponent of architectural art in America, is called on, it 
will have to take the responsibility of solving the problem. In so 
doing, we must look back to past experience in all countries and 
all ages. With the hope of drawing a faint outline of architect- 
ural history, I have ventured to collate some facts for our own 
guidance. 

A radical change has been proposed. It is contemplated to offer 
a bill to Congress for its consideration, with a view to abolishing 
the present system, and establishing another. Let me suggest 
whether or not it would be wise first to inquire if the measure 
proposed will actually effect a change in any thing but a name. Is 
any thing suggested which cannot now be done? It seems to me 
that it would be wise to invest the incumbent who is the actual 
government architect, with a more fitting and appropriate title, 
and to have an assistant, also with a proper title, to aid him in the 
work, and take his place when necessary; but it is a serious 
matter when it is proposed to cut loose from the regularly organ- 
ized departments of the government. Surely such a change can 
have no influence upon the nature of the buildings constructed, 
and will not result in the selection of better men to do the work. 
A government architect is a government architect, whether con- 
nected with a regular department, or independent of it. He should 
have the largest powers, as any man should who is called on to do 
professional work and assuine large responsibilities. The greatest 
of men will call together councillors ior advice. It is only a man 
of narrow and selfish instincts who will assume too much author- 
ity. Still it might be wise to confer upon a government architect 
authority to callin a board of councillors when necessary. But, if 
he is to avail himself of architectural talent outside of his office, 
it seems to me that he should exercise the largest liberty and dis- 
cretion in determining how to do it. He should stand in the rela- 
tion of client toward other architects in such cases, taking the 
place of a non-professional board or committee, being the repre- 
sentative of the government. 

As we have seen, the greatest bane to the progress of all public 
architecture, national, state, and municipal, has been the creation 
of non-professional boards and commissions, who are not only 
incompetent to judge of the matters intrusted to them, but are 
often knavish and corrupt. Our country is covered with archi- 
tectural monstrosities which ar? the result of this system ; and it 
has become a notorious fact, that the greater part of our public 
buildings are erected from the designs of architects below medioc- 
rity. It behooves the government of a great country to set an 
example in this respect. It not only has all past experience before 
it, but has its own painful experience to look to. The time has 
come when the nation must assert its manhood, and mect these 
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questions which now arise with an intelligence becoming an en- 
lightened age and country. Let us hope that our centennial 
year will not pass without a solution of the problem before us, | 
and the establishment of a national architecture on a sound and | 
enduring basis. If this is done, we may congratulate ourselves 
that in this respect at least the Republic is not a failure. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE AT THE CORNER OF BEACON AND BRIMMER STREETS, 
BOSTON. MR. 8. J. F. THAYER, ARCHITECT. 


Tus house is to be built with Baltimore face-brick; the lower 
story and all the stone-work being built of Connecticut sand- 
stone. 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, WASHING- 
TON, D.C. MR. FREDERICK C. WITHERS, ARCHITECT. 


This building, of which we give illustrations to-day, is now in 
course of erection for the General Government at Washington. 
The ground floor is arranged for the offices in connection with the 
Institution, and for the reading-room, recitation-rooms, &c., for 
the students. The second floor contains a library and museum; 
and, in the third floor, over the library, a room for a literary 
socicty is provided. The remainder of the building is intended 
for dormitories and living-rooms; some of the rooms being for two 
students, with a sitting-room and bed-room adjoining, and others 
for single students, with a sitting-room and bed-room combined. 
The building will be connected by an open corridor with the main 
central building, containing the chapel, refectories, &c., which was 
erected some few years since. The wails are built hollow, faced 
with Baltimore pressed brick, with dressings of Ohio-stone. The 
passages and staircase are to be fireproof; and all the partitions 
that are not of brick are to be constructed of fireproof blocks. 
The whole is to be heated by steam and thoroughly ventilated. 





DESIGN FOR A SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT AT BROOKLINE. MESSRS. 
PEABODY AND STEARNS, ARCHITECTS. 
This monument was designed to be built of granite, at an 
estimated cost of 315,000. 





THE DESIGNS FOR THE ALBANY CAPITOL. 


Tur Capitol of New York is intended to contain two legislative 
chambers and their dependencies, all the executive offices, the 
State Library, and the Court of Appeals with its library. 

It is evident, that, if architecture is in any sense or to any degree 
an art of expression, the Albany Capitol, as originally designed, 
was not a work of architectural art. It is quite impossible to tell 
from the outside of it where are the legislative chambers, where is | 
the Court of Appeals, where is the State Library, or where is the 
governor’s room. It is clearly desirable, that, in a place of legisla- 
tion intended to hold on occasions six or seven hundred people, 
the ceiling should be more than twenty-five feet high. Yet the 
outside of the Albany Capitol asserts not merely by the uniform | 
size of its openings, but by emphatic entablatures, that there is no 
such room. In point of fact, this declaration is untrue, since two 
exterior stories are made one interior story by the simple expedi- 
ent of leaving out the floor. If there is a room in the building of 
particular dignity, it might be supposed to be designated by the | 
central cupola. Yet the ground-plan shows that the room over | 
which that ornament rears itself is devoted to nothing in particu- | 
lar. The next assertion of pre-eminence is made by the advanced 
pediment in the middle of the front. But behind that conspicuous 
feature lurks a miscellany of rooms of no particular importance. 
The central divisions of the side next suggest to the baffled in- 
quirer after the halls of legislation that perhaps here is what he is 
looking for. It happens that in the upper and less accessible sto- 
ries of these divisions are the apartments in question; but their 
lower stories, which are made conspicuous by porticos, he will 
find to be occupied by entrance-halls without any entrances, by the 
adjutant-general’s office, and by the Court of Appeals, which is 
treated precisely like it. His first impression from the building, 
if he were fresh from Broadway, would be that here was a life- | 
insurance building raised to the n® power, so to speak; and his 
final reflection, that it is a pity that architecture of this sort should 
not always be accompanied, as he has commonly seen it accompa- 
nied, by signboards, which add to the element of pure decoration, 
that of expression. 

In serious fact, there is no expression or pretence of expression 
about the original design. If great magnitude and absolutely | 
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systematical division constitute civic architecture, then this is civic 


| architecture. If any meaning is necessary, then it is not. 


What is true of the composition of the building is true also of 
its details. Only here there is not merely no expression of what 
is true: there is distinct statement of what is false. Where stone 
fails us in the balconies and gutters, and often where stone would 
be impossible, as in the sides of the dormers and on the ridge of 
the roof, its place is taken by zinc, or plaster, or cast iron, falsely 
boasting itself to be stone, and moulded or pressed or cast into 
forms hallowed by the conventions of several generations of archi- 
tects, without the slightest deference to the nature of the material 
itself which is thus despitefully entreated. 

All these things are common enough, and deplorable to such 
persons as have not become apathetic to them. But they com- 
monly tell a story of shabby gentility. They are the dickeys and 
paper collars of architecture. Here they are done in a building 
supposed and meant to be monumental, which is to cost thirteen 
millions. Evidently they are neither good art nor bad art. They 
are entirely inconsistent with art, and until they are done away 
with there is no basis and material for art. One must stop telling 
lies before he can tell the truth poetically. 

It is necessary to point out these things in order to understand 
the difficulties under which the architects of the Advisory Board 
labored. Architects who believe that their art has meaning, that 
structure should express function and respect material, and that 
ornament should express structure, have not a very easy time of 
it, applying these propositions to a building like the Albany 
Capitol after it is half built; and the half of it that remains 
to be built is in great part determined by what has been done 
already. The very foundation-trenches involved an inexpressive 
building. Nay, the purchase of the site itself would have ham- 
pered the architect, and forbidden him to do the best that could 
be done for the State. An architect left free in all these respects 
would have considered that a governor’s room was one thing, a 
legislative chamber another, and a court-room still another, and 


| that any one of these differed from a clerk’s office. Of course the 


differences in treatment by architects of equal sincerity and nearly 
equal abilities would have been very wide. We may sce that by 
recalling the designs for the London Law-Courts, where the prob- 
lem was essentially far simpler than the scheme of the Albany 
Capitol, and where the widest variety of treatment was found in 
the designs of three or four men of great ability, all equally in 
earnest to give a true rendering in their designs of the uses and the 
structure of the building. If one of equal ability with these had 
undertaken the problem presented by the Albany Capitol in the 
same spirit, he would certainly not have built a hollow cube. 

It is easy to imagine, even on the site of the existing Capitol, a 


| pile of buildings so arranged as to fulfil at once and to express the 


uses of a State Capitol. Suppose, in place of the pavilion at the 
right-hand corner, a two-story building had been put up, with the 
executive chamber on the first floor, and the office-of the Secretary 
of State on the second, an oricl at the angle carried through both 
stories, and covered with its separate roof. On either side of the 
rooms so distinguished, and set back from them, might be a range 
of rooms for clerks. Beyond one of these, again, the tower might 
rise, visible to its foundations, forming a background to the execu- 
tive group, and a foreground to the group containing the judiciary. 
An open arcade would properly connect the two. The court, 
flanked by its cloistered libraries, retired from the street so as to 
promote, while expressing, the retirement and the dignity of its 
functions, would thus become the centre of the group, while at 
the other end the two semi-groups of the houses and their adjuncts 
would unite to flank the whole. Open arcades would naturally 
connect the groups, while each would have its separate entrance 
and its separate stairway. Necessarily the groups would differ, 
if the requirements of each were kept in view, in ground-plan, 
elevations, and sky-line. Of course this arrangement is not put 
forward as absolute; but an arrangement on something the same 
principle, which would be made on grounds of simple ‘convenience 
by a building-engineer, possesses already the elements of expression 
which a building artist could develop. Already the building would 
partly tell its story. Nobody could mistake a great group of fifty 
or sixty feet in a single story, with long unbroken windows and 
high gabled roofs, denoting great breadth of floor, for any thing 
but the legislative halls. Nobody could fail to see that the cen- 
tral group, subordinate in height and area, its windows raised 


| high above the floor, must be the court of appeals. Let the arch- 


itect add vigor and elegance of modelling, just proportions, and the 
charm of color, to the inherent and_necessary effects of masses thus 
disposed, and the result becomes ‘‘ a poem in stone.” 
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This is a vague sketch of the ideal of a State Capitol; but it is 
only by something like the process thus outlined that the ideal of 
a public building like the New York State House can be realized. 
The ideal is, unfortunately, impossible to realize in the Albany 
Capitol; and yet it is necessary to be kept in view, since in all the 
chanyes made by the Advisory Board it has been kept in view, and 
in all of them the change is in the direction of expression. Their 
success has been in proportion to the degree in which they felt 
themselves at liberty to disregard the original design by the in- 
completeness of its execution. The basement, as the perspective 
shows, it is intended to hide altogether from the sight of peo- 
ple approaching the principal entrance of the building. Thestory 
next above the basement is done, and must be left. In the story 
next above, and from that upward, the change is as manifest as 
it could be made without undue abruptness. The columns and 
entablatures of the angles of the middle divisions and of the flank- 
ing pavilions are abolished; and a surface of blank wall, compe- 
tent to the eye to carry what is above it, is left to manifest itself. 
The divisions between the curtain and the central mass are ex- 
punged on the short front, and emphasized, on the longer sides, by 
dropping the roof over the curtain, and crowning the angle turrets 
with more vigorous roofs. All these changes tend both to dignity 
and repose and to true variety. They tend as distinctly to ex- 
pression, by abolishing the division of the front, which has no 
meaning, and by bringing out the division of the sides, which is 
capable of being made to bear an unintended meaning in enabling 
the legislative halls to assert their superiority to the unimportant 
rooms which flank them. All this is a real gain; and the increased 
refinement of the forms, the tone given to the monotonous granite 
by incised and multiplied ornament, and the immeasurably greater 
expressiveness and grace of the detail, constitute a great gain 
also. 

But the architects of the Advisory Board would doubtless be 
reluctant to be judged by any thing in the building save those 
features in which they were practically untrammelled, such as the 
dome and the interior, which speak for themselves in the illustra- 
tions. The gratification which people who really care for archi- 
tecture will derive from what these architects have done must be 
mixed with regret for the loss of what the Albany Capitol might 
have been, had they, or architects of their rank, had charge of it 
from the beginning. 


ORGANIZATION OF TITE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

[We print for general information the following circular, which 
was issued by the American Institute of Architects, for the inter- 
est of the profession at large. ] 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 
SECRETARY'S Orrice, 128 BRoADWAY, NEW YORK, 
April 3, 1875. 

Dear Sir, — The American Institute of Architects is intended 
to include every architect in America who may be in sympathy 
with its purpose, which is to bring the profession of architecture 
into its natural influential position. 

The professional business of an architect consists in rendering 
to his employer certain well-defined, important, and confidential 
services, for which he should be paid by the client, and not by any 
other person interested in the work. 

It is assumed that a formal decision by the architects of America 
as to proper ways of conducting business, definitions of profes- 
sional duties, amounts of professional charges, and the like, would 
tend to advance the interest of all parties engaged in building, and 
that professional independence would be better secured as the Insti- 
tute becomes more powerful as a bond of union. To a very great 
degree this has been the case already. 

As regards the securing and interchange of technical informa- 
tion. the value of association is evident ; while proof of dishonora- 
ble professional practice alone renders a member liable to expulsion. 





ORGANIZATION OF THE INSTITUTE. 


The Institute is organized upon a federal plan, and consists of 
Fellows and Associates, Corresponding Members, and Honorary 
Members. 

In every city or neighborhood where there are enough architects 
for the purpose, five of whom are Fellows of the Institute, a Chap- 
ter of the Institute may be formed, the practising members of 
which become ipso facto associates of the Institute; while architects 
residing at a distance from the seat of any Chapter inay also be- 





come Fellows or Associates of the Institute on application to the 
Board of Trustees. 

The fees of the Institute are: for Associates, ten dollars a year; 
for Fellows, ten dollars initiation fee and twenty dollars a year. 

An Annual Convention of the Institute is held at a time and 
place determined by the Board of Trustees, unless appointed by the 
preceding convention; and special meetings are provided for when- 
ever required. The proceedings are published in handsome and 
permanent form. 


CHAPTERS. 


The Chapter organizations consist of practising members, who 
may be either Fellows or Associates of the Institute, and, at the dis- 
cretion of each Chapter, of Juniors, to which grade assistants and 
students are eligible, and of non-professional members in any form. 

Each Chapter regulates its own expenses, and holds meetings 
for discussion, for the reading of papers, and for the general fur- 
therance of the purposes of the Institute. 

You will find enclosed a blank form of application. If you will 
fill up and return it to the Secretary, you will then be properly 
nominated and voted upon by the Board of Trustees; or you may 
be nominated by some Fellow of your acquaintance. It will be 
well, however, if you will forward to the Secretary, at the same 
time, any matter serving as record of your standing in the pro- 
fession. Your co-operation with the architects of the whole coun- 
try is requested in this movement to advance the profession. 

Ricwarp Upsoun, President. 
A. J. Buioor, Secretary. 


REPORTS OF MEETINGS, A. I. A. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


From the Reports of this year’s meetings of the Board of Trus- 
tees A. I. A., we make the following condensed statement: At 
the regular January meeting the Treasurer and Mr. Haight were 
appointed a committee to prepare a budget of expenses for the 
current year, and-report at the next meeting. The Secretary, after 
reading to the meeting certain extracts from the stenographer’s 
report of the Convention at Baltimore, was instructed to send to 
the Secretary of each Chapter the resolutions passed at the Con- 
vention, limiting the pecuniary obligations of junior members of 
Chapters, and providing for their transfer from one Chapter to 
another ; also the resolution concerning the Centennial Exhibition, 
and that in favor of the American Architect and Building News. 
The formula for a general building contract, which had been re- 
committed to the Board at the Convention with amendments, was 
referred to a committee of one. The Secretary was requested to 
procure from members of the Institute such forms of architects’ 
certificates as they employ, and such general clauses in their speci- 
fications as refer to said certificates. In accordance with the 
recommendation .{ the last Convention, the Trustees appointed 
that the Convention of 1876 should be held at Philadelphia during 
the Centennial. The Secretary announced that the Committee of 
Inspection and Advice appointed at the Convention would meet at 
the Institute rooms on the 20th and 21st of the month; and pre- 
sented minutes of the meeting of the Rhode Island Chapter, received 
from the Secretary of the Chapter ; also a letter from a civil engineer 
and architect of Toledo, O., asking for information as to the value 
of certain professional work, in answer to which he was instructed 
to send the schedule of charges of the Institute. The receipt of 
letters and documents from the secretaries of several foreign 
architectural societies, and the forwarding of the said letters to 
Mr. Van Brunt, the Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, was 
also reported. 

At the February meeting, the Treasurer submitted a table with 
the classification of the items of the accounts referred to the Board 
by the Treasurer for audit, with a view to facilitating work in the 
Treasurer’s office. The Board adopted the classification thus 
tabulated. The committee appointed at the previous meeting to 
prepare a budget offered a report, which was read, and, after dis- 
cussion, laid on the table. It was voted that the Secretary write 
to the ex-officio members of the Board not resident in New York, 
requesting them to waive notices of meetings of the Board other 
than one notice for such regular monthly meetings as should be 
agreed upon. He was also instructed to print an edition of five 
hundred copies of the By-Laws as amended at the late Conven- 
tions. Communications from the Committee of Boston Engineers 
in behalf of the adoption of the metric system, and from a Com- 
mittee on Bridges of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
were also presented. 
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NEW YORK CHAPTER. 


At the first regular meeting of the New York Chapter, the 
Treasurer proposed that, inasmuch as it was exceedingly difficult to 
collect dues from junior members, owing partly to their limited 
means, and partly to the fact that they were continually moving 
from place to place, the obligation of the junior members should 
cease with the payment of the initiation fee. At a succeeding 
meeting the proposition was acted upon, and the By-Laws were 
amended as follows : from Article III. Section 3, the words, ‘‘ and 
from the juniors six dollars, both,” were stricken out. It was also 
resolved that the Treasurer should be empowered to remit the back 
dues of junior members whenever, in his judgment, the payment 
of such dues would prove oppressive. 

At a more recent meeting, a resolution was passed that the 
collection of Central American curiosities in the possession of the 
Chapter should be presented to the Metropolitan Art Museum. 
A proposition was received from Mr. Bobert Briggs of Philadel- 
phia, civil and mechanical engineer, to give an address before the 
Chapter on the subject of forced and other ventilation, and was 
accepted. The first Tuesday in February was subsequently ap- 
pointed for the delivery of the address; and Mr. Briggs was request- 
ed, by a vote of the Chapter, to furnish to its library a copy of his 
pamphlet on the use of the fan in ventilation. 

Messrs. Hunt, Bloor, Littell, Holly, Le Brun, and Haight were 
appointed a special committee, with power to secure a proper 
representation of works of members of the Chapter at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. At a subsequent meeting, the committee 
reported that they had communicated with the Boston Chapter, 
and had set en foot the necessary inquiries, and that a circular 
giving all necessary information on the subject would be issued as 
soon as certain points should be definitely settled. Some discus- 
sion followed as to the proper method of selecting the works that 
might be submitted by members for exhibition; and, after a sug- 
gestion that the committee be authorized to make the selection, it 
was voted that the choice be referred directly to the Chapter, and 
that previous notice should be given of the meeting at which it 
should be made. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
NEw YORK. 

Tue architectural event of the past week here has been the 
report of the Advisory Board of Experts called in by the New 
Capitol Commission to give a careful, thorough inspection of the 
work already accomplished, and report upon various matters sub- 
mitted. The document is one of the most important issues in the 
profession for some time back. It adds another instance of the 
errors which almost invariably follow the attempt at a selection of 
designs by persons not properly fitted for the task. While legisla- 
tors may possess a general intelligence suflicient to carry them 
through the routine work, the treatment of a strictly professional 
problem should be left in skilful hands. In the whole of this 
Capitol blunder, extending back over so many years, the only wise 
step was the selection of the committee of experts whose report 
has just been presented; and, unfortunately for the citizens, they 
step on the scene only to find it one of general waste and disorder, 
wsthetically, constructively, and financially. 

Among the city architects,.activity is beginning to show itself. 
John G. Prague is at work on a new circus to be built on Four- 
teenth Street, near l’ourth Avenue, on the site of the old Hippo- 
theatron, at which the destructive fire of Christmas Eve, 1872, 
broke out, effectually wiping out of existence Barnum’s show 
then exhibiting there, Grace Chapel which stood adjoining, and 
several large manufacturing houses in the vicinity. The chapel 
has been rebuilt, and is just now receiving the finishing touches; 
and the church people are any thing but gratified at finding that 
their old combustible neighbor is to come back to them. The old 
circus was of corrugated iron within and without, with a light roof 
of the same material. The new building will be of brick to the 
cornice-line, and will have an iron roof. The lot to be occupied 
by the circus is one hundred and twenty-five feet front, one hun- 
dred and five feet deep. The building proper will be about one 
hundred feet in diameter, with a ring in the centre forty-two feet 
across, and seats rising on all sides. The capacity will be about 
fifteen hundred. 

The Eagle Theatre, recently completed, is undergoing a vexa- 
tious ordeal in the way of seat experiment. First the seats were 
too compactly arranged, and more room was made by a re-arrange- 
ment; then the seats were found to be too small, and were replaced 
by larger ones; now it is found that the pitch of the balconies is 











too slight to afford a ready view of the stage, and a general over- 
hauling is to be made to remedy this defect. 

Mr. Griffith Thomas is busy on several alterations for Delmonico, 
the famous restaurateur, who has secured new quarters farther up 
town, and is having them fitted up into fine supper-rooms and 
dining-halls. The plans are not as yet quite completed. Mr. 
Thomas is also preparing the designs for the new business house 
of the American News Company, which has recently purchased 
the old Burton’s Theatre, for so many years occupied by the United 
States Courts. 

The Society of the Paulist Fathers have determined on the erec- 
tion of a new church edifice to stand at the corner of Ninth Avenue 
and Fifty-Ninth Street; laborers are now at work blowing out a 
foundation in the solid rock. Mr. Jeremiah O’ Rourke of Newark 
has been selected as the architect; and, if report says true, the 
design which he is preparing is for something very costly and fiue. 





SUB-CONTRACTS. 


A petition from the leading builders of Boston will shortly be 
presented to the ‘‘ Boston Society of Architects,’’ asking their 
earnest consideration of certain matters looking toward a re- 
form in the present system of disposing of sub-contracts. It will 
therefore be very desirable that a candid statement be made of the 
whole question; and in this article I shall make an attempt to ex- 
press the situation as viewed by the contracting builder, hoping 
that the architect’s statement of the merits of the case may soon 
be forthcoming. 

It may not perhaps be generally known among architects, that 
the contracting mason or carpenter NEVER (with perhaps a few 
individual exceptions) adds a percentage to the actual sub-esti- 
mates which he is obliged to assume when he signs a contract. 
This is, however, a fact which can be very easily established ; and 
the query may as readily follow, Why does he not require that profit 
which is so manifestly his due? 

I say “ manifestly his due:” for it is but reasonable for the builder 
to be in some measure compensated for his labor and responsibil- 
ity, as well as the merchant. No merchant would think of taking 
a large lot of merchandise into his store, upon which there was 
the possibility of shrinkage, with the avowed intention at the outset 
of realizing no profit to pay him for the risk ; and yet the con- 
tracting builder is virtually doing the same thing, when he con- 
tracts for a building, and assumes all the sub-contracts, with no 
margin to protect him in case of default. 

I believe this portion of my statement is self-evident; and I do 
not think it will be disputed, that the general contractor is entitled 
to a profit at least on that portion of the work which is done by 
other mechanics, and yet for which he must be responsible. 

It is very questionable in my mind, whether the whole remedy of 
existing evils in this matter can be settled from this standpoint; 
but I will pass on, for the present, to the consideration of the 
question: Why does he not insist upon the profit which belongs 
to him? 

The answer can easily be found in the fact that it is absolutely 
impossible for him to do so, if he wishes to obtain the work for 
which he is estimating. 

My experience does not carry me back far enough to speak from 
my own personal knowledge ; but Iam quite sure that at some 
period in the past it was the custom of many contractors to esti- 
mate all the work themselves, and then make their sub-contracts 
after the work was awarded to them. This practice does not 
obtain now. The builder usually depends upon the architect to 
furnish him with the lowest figures of sub-estimates, or he sends 
in the various mechanics to estimate for their peculiar work. In 
either case, the figures are equally well known to all the builders 
who may be estimating; for these very men who have been spe- 
cially sent in, anxious, very naturally, for the work, leave their 
estimates with the architect, or send them to every one who they 
find intends bidding. With every bidder so-fully informed in 
regard to all the sub-estimates, how can one of them add a single 
dollar of profit, and reasonably hope to get the job? 

Sut this is not the worst feature of an indiscriminate use of sub- 
estimates. The practice places too much temptation in the way 
of unprincipled men. It is very humiliating, but nevertheless 
true, that the manipulation of sub-bids is not one of the Lost ARTs. 
This may be done*either by the contractor for the whole work, or 
by the ‘‘sub,”’ if either of them is so disposed. For instance, 
A obtains the sub-estimate of B, and in a very quiet way inti- 
mates to C, that if he will do the work for one, two, or three hun- 
dred dollars less than B’s figure, the work shall be his, provided A 
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is successful in getting the contract. This operation may be as 
successfully performed after the contract is awarded, as in the case 
cited, but is still more discreditable if possible. On the other 
hand, the sub-contractor, learning in some way the state of the 
sub-bids, alters his estimate so as to be the lowest, and gains his 
end at the loss of his professional honor. 

There are various phases of this peculiar treatment of bids, but 
I think I have been sufficiently explicit to show that such things 
can be; and, that fact established, it seems still more evident that 
the builder can in no way secure an iota of profit on that portion 
of his contract for which he is responsible, without having that 
actual personal supervision of its details which he is supposed to 
have over his own peculiar department. 

Recurring now to the question of an established percentage as 
the fullest and best remedy for the evil, I will acknowledge, that, 
if all sub-contractors were equally responsible and trustworthy, 
such a course might be possible: but we must take the case ex- 
actly as it stands; and, even although I would acknowledge it to be 
an improvement on the present situation, it still would not obviate 
the evil practices alluded to above. Then, too, it seems to me 
hardly possible for any fixed percentage to equitably adjust the 
matter; for, while five per cent would amply satisfy me with one 
sub-contractor, with another, fifteen per cent would hardly make 
me feel at ease. A sliding scale in this particular, I think, would 
be acknowledged an impossibility. Having proved satisfactorily 
to my own mind, first, that to compel general contractors to assume 
sub-bids without a margin is an injustice, a sort of ‘‘ taxation 
without representation,’’ and second, that an equitable percentage 
is not possible, and even if possible would not cure one of the worst 
attendant evils, I will now touch briefly upon another side of the 
question. 

The sub-contractor is, under the present system, often placed in 
a very unenviable position. THis figures are open to all the general 
contractors, and he suffers fully as much by the manipulations be- 
fore alluded to as any one; but, in addition to this, his bid, if the 
lowest, is sure to be used; and, if an irresponsible builder gets the 
contract, the ‘‘ sub ’’ must either do the work and run great risk, 
or withdraw and injure his reputation with the architect and build- 
ers in general, in spite of the extenuating circumstances in favor 
of such a course. An actual occurrence will still better illustrate a 
slightly different case. A has given an estimate to B, who, hold- 
ing it carelessly, allows it to be read by C. C says to A, who is 
standing near, ‘‘ You will give me the same figure, I suppose? ’’ 
What answer can A make but an affirmative one? and yet he 
would not have given his estimate to C’ at an advance of twenty-five 
per cent on the sum he gave to B. Instances might be given 
without number, illustrating the different circumstances under 
which a sub-contractor is often entrapped into allowing his 
figures to be used by parties whom he really does not dare to 
trust; and I believe I do not misstate the case by saying that the 
sub-contractors, without exception, are as strongly in favor of a 
reform as the masons or carpenters. 

Let me now consider for a moment what I conceive to be the 
strong point in favor of the present system in the mind of the arch- 
itect, viz., the greater simplicity obtained by combining the various 
departments of labor under one or two contractors, thus relieving 
himself of much care and responsibility. 

This would be a very strong position if no question of right was 
to be considered; but I think that all fair-minded architects will 
agree, that it is not just so to burden the builder, and, further still, 
that the owners, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, naturally 
suppose that the architect does shoulder the whole superintendence 
and responsibility of the various portions of the work. My feeling 
in regard to this portion of the question is, that in reality the task 
of the architect would be much simpler if he did not delegate any 
portion of his responsibility. 

If the architect is paid for superintending the whole work, he 
should attend to his duty in every particular; but, if the builder is 
expected to superintend all the minor contracts, he should, in any 
event, be paid for so doing. 

To my mind there is but one method of reform for this evil, 
and that is to ‘‘ reform it altogether.’’ Each contractor for sepa- 
rate portions of the work should make his contract direct with the 


owner or supervising architect, and then there can be no question | 





it is necessary to the better construction and quicker completion 
of work, that the contracts should be massed, for then the general 
contractor has more control over the sub-contractors. This may be 
true; but it is not at all plain to me why the architect cannot 
as quickly and easily compel a faithful and prompt fulfilment of 
contracts as the general contractor, particularly as the purse- 
strings are under his immediate control. 

My argument would be that better construction would follow 
from the course I suggest, for the reason that each and every one 
would feel himself more directly under the eye of the architect, 
and that promptness would be considered a much greater virtue 
than it now is, for the reason that it would find its ‘‘ own reward ”’ 
in the form of speedy payments. 

There are many more points which might be considered, but I 
have already occupied more space than I intended. If I am in the 
wrong I am very willing to be set right ; but I am quite sure that 
what I have said is the sentiment of a large proportion of the con- 
tracting builders of Boston; and I trust that what we think are 
our just demands may be fairly considered, and, as far as is right 
and proper, acceded to. 

Wm. H. Saywarp. 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


A Proposrep New Marker.—A bill, providing for the erection 
of a new market in the city of New York, has been introduced. 
It provides, in substance, that @ commissioner shall be appointed, 
who shall also be the superintendent of the construction of a new 
market, to be erected on the site of the present Jefferson Market, 
fronting on Sixth and Greenwich Avenues. He shall procure 
suitable plans and specifications for a public market, which is to 
be erected under contract, which is to be let to the lowest bidder. 
The commissioner is to receive for his services two and one-half 
per cent on the whole cost of construction, his term of office to 
expire at the completion of the work. The time occupied in build- 
ing is not to exceed four months; and the entire cost of the build- 
ing, under the provisions of the bill, is not to exceed $85,000. 
The bill further provides, that, pending the construction of the 
market, temporary stalls shall be erected for the use of butchers 
and others now occupying stalls in the old market. 


Some time since, it was noticed that portions of the iron roof 
of ene of the large railroad stations in England were out of repair. 
When these were removed and examined, it disclosed the fact that 
the whole roof was so corroded and damaged as to necessitate the 
removal of the whole roof-covering. The corrosion was attributed 
to the action of the sulphurous-acid arising from the combustion 
of coal in the locomotives that passed under it. 


REMOVAL OF THE CoLossEUM. —The corrugated-iron Colos- 
seum, on Thirty-fifth Street and Broadway, is now being taken 
down, preparatory to its shipment to Philadelphia. It was built 
in 1873, by R. L. Kennard, an Englishman, a civil engineer by 
profession, who had purchased the pictures of the old Colosseum 
in Regent’s Park, London, as a speculation. It cost about $150,- 
000, and was made entirely of iron. The height to the cornice 
was eighty feet, and to the top of the central tower, which pro- 
jected through and above the roof, a hundred and forty feet. 
Nearly a year ago the concern was bought by a prominent capital- 
ist of Philadelphia. The building went under forced sale on a 
lien at $35,000, and has been placed in charge of a contractor for 
removal. — N.Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


Tur Women’s Pavilion, which is to be devoted entirely to the 
exhibition of the inventions and industries of women, is nearly 
completed; but fifteen thousand dollars are still needed for the 
interior decorations, show-cases, gas-fixtures, &c., to which are to 
be added the expenses of carrying on a model hospital with its 
trained nurses, and the expenses of a kindergarten. 





InsecurE BAtcontes. — All the balconies in the streets through 
which the Queen passed on her way to open Parliament recently 


. : . | were shored up from the outside by order of the district surveyor 
in regard to the perfect fairness of the system ; no one will then | I J ro 


be responsible for work in which he has no special interest, and of 
the details of which, in many cases, he may not be conversant, | 
but will be strictly accountable for his own peculiar department | 
alone. 

I aim aware that some will argue against this arrangement, that 


as they were judged to be of insufficient strength to support as 
many spectators as would probably crowd on to them. 


Fraser Institute. — The jury will probably adjudge the com- 
petition for the Fraser Institute this week. 





